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society, a world beyond this world, but 
subtending this world. The book ends 
with a consideration of the Roman plays 
and the Romances, and these are seen, 
after the great tragedies, as a return to 
secular society, with a new emphasis not 
only on social order, but also on the 
renewal of the generations. 
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THE contents of the 1949 issues of 

Southerly (the literary quarterly of the 
Sydney branch of the English Association) 
are mainly critical, and for this reason mainly 
for home consumption. Previous issues, 
notably those of 1946, have been invaluable 
to the ex-Australian explorer of Australian 
writing. Verse, stories, and extracts from 
longer creative works gave an impression of 
vigorous life. This set of issues, except to 
the close student of Australiana, gives an 
impression of post-mortem, too often on 
persons unknown. Among the more widely 
acceptable of these critical articles are Arthur 
Ashworth on New Zealand Poetry and 
C. H. Hadgraft on The Fiction of Vance 
Palmer. Number 4 is devoted to Chris 
Brennan, of whom the reader is told that 
‘when his work becomes known abroad he 
will become recognized not only as the finest 
poet Australia has produced but also as the 
great poet of his time, for it was not until 
much later—about 1917—that this con- 
temporary Yeats matured and began to 
produce the poetry for which he is now held 
in the highest esteem.’ The volume and 
variety of quoted praise is impressive, but 
the actual excerpts of Brennan’s work hardly 
bear out this boast to someone with no 
former acquaintance with it. This is not to 
say that the praise is not justified, only that 
it is hardly justified to an overseas reader. 
Articles on How I write my Poems, even by 
such excellent poets as Kenneth Slessor, do 
not make up for the lack of new and original 
work; while Hugh McCrae’s whimsies have 
surely been run to death. 


UMBER 4 of the Unesco Public Library 
_ Manuals (H.M. Stationary Office, 6s.) 
's entitled ‘ Libraries in Adult and Funda- 


mental Education: The Report of the 
Malmé Seminar, by Cyril O. Houle.’ 
Whether the publication is fittingly described 
as a ‘manual’ may be open to question, yet 
it certainly presents a consideration of most 
aspects of the role of the public library in 
adult education. So long as it is understood 
that direct service to ‘adult education’ is 
only a small part of the function of a public 
library all is well, but publications of this 
kind seem somehow to get the matter out 
of focus. As Dr. Houle, the Director, so 
admirably points out (p. 26) in his Introduc- 
tory address a library ordinarily exists to 
serve several functions simultaneously— 
research, professional and social information, 
aesthetic culture, recreation, and purposeful 
education. In large urban communities all 
these functions must be adequately per- 
formed; in the smaller towns, etc., the 
aesthetic, recreational, and educational make 
equal demand for recognition. If an undue 
share of its activities is devoted to the last 
of these the institution ceases to be a public 
library: it becomes a mere adjunct of formal 
education. 

No doubt Unesco in the realization of its 
purpose to spread education throughout the 
world is right to lay stress on the educational 
functions of public libraries. Nevertheless, 
much that is advocated here is out of place. 
At the outset we are confronted by a 
frontispiece depicting a group of rather 
bored-looking dark-skinned women sitting 
apparently in class, with the caption ‘ Half 
the world is illiterate and without library 
service. Well, libraries are not much use 
to the illiterate, and the connection between 
this illustration and the text of the manual 
is not readily discernible. The 22 delegates 
to this Swedish international summer school 
—here designated by the ugly term 
‘“seminar’—are drawn from ten west 
European countries, plus the United States 
and Argentina. Each was an important 
person in his country’s library service and 
able to set forth his or her own experience 
for the benefit of the others. As a summer 
school it was obviously a_ considerable 
success, and in so far as the chapters of the 
manual reflect the valuable information 
integrated at Malmo the book is well worth 
while. It needs, however. thoughtful read- 
ing. Whether films and such-like ancillary 
activities are proper to public library func- 
tions or are more appropriate to another 
organization can be further debated. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





FAMILY CONNECTIONS OF BISHOP 
BRIAN DUPPA 


MIss TOYNBEE’S article on Anne, Lady 
Salter recalls the family of Brian 
Duppa (1589-1661) successively Bishop of 
Chichester, Salisbury and Winchester. (Your 
issue of 15 September 1951). This article 
clears up some of the queries regarding the 
family of this eminent prelate. She cites two 
articles on this subject which appeared in 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 4th 
Series, Vol. II, pp. 40-42 and 54-56, and 
greatly enlarges the information there given. 
I am engaged in editing the MS. letters 
of Brian Duppa (about 130 of them) written 
between 1649 and 1660 to my ancestor 
Sir Justinian Isham, 2nd Bart. In these letters 
there are several allusions to ‘cousins’ of 
the Bishop, which are however difficult to 
trace. I have listed these people mentioned 
as cousins with such details as I have been 
able to trace. Some of them were people of 
some note, and I have indicated where 
details of their careers may be found. 

The most eminent of these connections is 
Dr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Chaworth, M.P. 
for Midhurst in the Long Parliament. The 
writer of the article in Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica cited above noted that 
in Duppa’s will (of which I have a contem- 
porary copy) Dr. Chaworth was described 
as a ‘cousin.’ In his letters to Sir Justinian 
Isham, he usually calls him ‘nephew ’— 


Wm. Lewyn of Otteringden, Kent, died April 
14, 1598. Monument at Otteringden Church 
Says he had seven daughters and four sons. 
(D.N.B.) 
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possibly first cousin once removed. I suggest 
that the clue to this relationship is to be 
found in the Leeche or Leach family of 
Chatsworth, Derbyshire, as Sir Richard’s 
mother was descended from this family on 
her mother’s side, and he speaks of Dorothy, 
Lady Long, who was a Leach by birth, as his 
niece. The connection of the Leaches with 
Bishop Duppa I have not traced. 

There was evidently also a connection 
between Sir Justinian Isham himself with 
Bishop Duppa through the Kentish family 
of Lewyns. One of them is several times 
referred to as ‘ our cousin Lowen’; and ‘ our 
cousin Rogers,’ who was first cousin once 
removed to Sir Justinian Isham also occurs, 

I have now to give a list of Bishop Duppa’s 
‘cousins’ mentioned in this extensive corre- 
spondence, in the hope that some of your 
readers may be able to help in tracing the 
exact relationship. Before doing so I sub- 
join a brief skeleton pedigree of the Lewyns 
of Otteringden, and refer to Duppa’s con- 
nection with the escape of his old pupil 
Charles II after the battle of Worcester. 

The writer in Miscellanea Genealogica 
et Heraldica referred to above mentions the 
gold jacobus ‘one of a number concealed 
in the dress of Mrs. Acworth while riding 
through O. Cromwell’s army’ which passed 
to the children of Mrs. Acworth’s first cousin 
once removed, Margaret Salter, wife of 
Dr. Geo. Stradling, Dean of Chichester. He 
surmised that Mrs. Acworth, who was a niece 
of Bishop Duppa, the child of his sister Alice, 
who married William Smith, Sjt. at Law, was 
entrusted with these pieces by the Bishop in 
order to further the escape of his old pupil 
Charles II after the Battle of Worcester. This 
suggestion is lent some colour in the Isham- 
Duppa correspondence through the close 


= Anne, daur. of F. Goldsmith of Crayford, 
Kent, 





| 
Sir Justinian Lewyn (1586-1620) = Elizabeth Capel 
Knighted 1604. Gent. of the 
Privy Chamber to James I. 
Monument shows only daur. (at 
Otteringden). 
| 
Elizabeth = Richard Rogers of 
Brianston, Dorset. 


Elizabeth = (1) Lord Mansfield. 
(2) Charles 3rd Duke 
of Richmond, 


| 
Wm. Lewyn = 


| 
Other 
issue. 


= Sir John Isham, 
Ist Bart. of Lam- 
port. 


| 
Sarah. Judith 


Sir Justinian Lewyn Sir Justinian Isham, 


(1613-1673) Master 2nd Bart. (Pedigrec 
in Chancery. in Visit. of Nor- 
Knighted 12 May, thants, 1681, Harl. 
1661. Of Ludham, Soc.) 


Norfolk. (D.N.B.) 
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connection shown to exist between Bishop 
Duppa and Dr. Humphrey Henchman, 
whose assistance to Charles in his flight 
from Worcester is well known (D.N.B.) 
Dr. Henchman whom Duppa describes as 
a ‘very discret person’ was employed on 
marriage negotiations for Sir Justinian 
Isham, at Duppa’s suggestion, and he was 
also one of the Anglican clerics who met 
at Richmond under Duppa’s presidency to 
consider the problem of the use of the book 
of Common Prayer, then (1653) under 
legal ban. 

Unfortunately, but not surprisingly, there 
is no direct allusion to this matter. Bishop 
Duppa was under surveillance all through 
the Commonwealth, and his house was 
searched in 1659 at the time of the Royalist 
rising of that year. His correspondent, 
Sir Justinian, was imprisoned as a delinquent 
in 1649, and again in 1655 at S. James’s 
Palace, and in 1658 at Northampton. Thurloe 


is said to have had a special grudge against - 


him, and no hint of aid to Charles II could 
have been allowed to creep into the letters of 
these two known Royalists. 

Duppa’s relations mentioned in his letters 
to Sir Justinian Isham (1649-1660) sum- 
marised in the appendix to the Third Report 
of the Hist. MSS. Commission, 1872 now 
follow. 


1. ‘my nephew Chaworth.’ In his will 
‘my cousin Dr. Chaworth.’ (Details of his 
career in Foster Alum. Ox.) Sir Richard 
Chaworth was a son of George Ist Viscount 
Chaworth. His mother was Mary, daur. of 
William Knyveton, whose wife was daur. 
and co-heir of Ralph Leech of Chatsworth. 
Sir Richard Chaworth speaks of Dorothy, 
wife of Colonel James Long (afterwards 
Bart. of Draycott, Wilts.) as ‘ my niece.’ She 
was a daur. of Sir Edward Leach of Chats- 
worth and so pres. descended from Richard 
Chaworth’s maternal great-grandfather. Sir 
Richard Chaworth married Sophia, 4 daur. 
of Robert Earl of Lindsay (Complete 
Peerage). 


2. ‘My little cosen Lowen’ (or Lewyn); 
he is also spoken of as ‘our cosen.’ Sir 
Justinian Isham’s mother was Judith, 
daughter of Dr. William Lewyn of 
Otteringden, Kent (D.N.B.). J. Lowen or 
. Lewyn was son of Daniel Lowen of Northall, 
Herts., matric. Oxford (Ch.Ch.) 1633 aged 19. 
Barrister at Law. D.C.L. 1660, died Rain- 
ham, Essex 1677 (Foster Alum. Ox.). 
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3. ‘Our cousin Rogers’ (married to Lord 
Mansfield). Elizabeth Rogers was daughter 
of Richard Rogers of Brianston, Dorset, by 
his wife Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir 
Justinian Lewyn, Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to James I, according to an old 
pedigree at Lamport. Sir Justinian Lewyn 
was brother of Judith Lady Isham, and uncle 
and godfather to Sir Justinian Isham. He 
died in 1620 (Monument at Otteringden). 
Eliz. Rogers married (1) Viscount Mansfield, 
(2) Charles D. of Richmond, and died in 
childbed 1661. Sir Justinian Isham was her 
heir (Complete Peerage and MSS. material 
at Lamport). 


4. “my cosen Stephens’ Rev. Jeremiah 
Stephens, Rector of Wooton, Northants. 
(1591-1665) friend and coadjutor of Sir 
Henry Spelman (D.N.B.). He was son of 
Rev. Walter Stephens, Rector of Bishops 
Castle, Salop, and left issue a son Robert, 
Rector of Wooton 1667 and a daughter 
Frances who married Thomas Singleton, 
Rector of| Wooton, 1681. (Longden. 
Northants.-Rutland Clergy.) 


g (Str) GyLes ISHAM. 


‘THE DEFENCE OF CONY-CATCHING’ 
(1592): THE ARGUMENT OF H. C. HART 


FARLY in 1592 there appeared a brief 

tract entitled The Defence of Cony- 
Catching (registered 21 April), written by 
one ‘Cuthbert Cony-Catcher’ in answer to 
Robert Greene’s cony-catching revelations. 
The author's thesis is simple, and well taken: 
Greene had exposed pickpockets and petty 
criminals and had ignored the graver evils 
of people like usurers, millers, chandlers, and 
tailors. ‘I began,’ Cuthbert declares, ‘ to note 
folly in the man, that would straine a Gnat, 
and lette passe an Elephant: that would 
touch small scapes, and lette grosse faultes 
passe without any reprehension.”* 

The authorship of this pamphlet has been 
often discussed,’ for although it is obviously 
similar to Greene’s works in structure, it 
reveals that he sold his drama Orlando 
Furioso to two companies at the same time. 
Several critics have argued that the similari- 
ties are such that Greene was obviously 


' The Defence of Cony-Catching, ed. G. B. Harri- 
son (London, 1924), p. 9. 

? For the best discussions of authorship of this 
tract, see John Clark Jordan, Robert Greene (New 
York, 1915), pp. 96-107, and René Pruvost, Robert 
Greene et ses romans (Paris, 1938), pp. 451-57. 
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perpetrating a hoax in the Defence. The 
majority of commentators, however, have 
accepted the Defence for what it purports 
to be—an attack on the famous Elizabethan 
author. Of the latter group only one, H. C. 
Hart,® has advanced detailed, concrete argu- 
ments in support of his position. He lists 
fifty expressions which he claims occur 
nowhere else in Greene’s canonical writings. 
This list, he believes, ‘ amounts to proof that 
the tract was by another hand.’ Yet earlier 
in his article he had observed: ‘On the 
whole, I think it was written by some con- 
federate or friend, jointly perhaps, with the 
acrimonious parts placed prominently to 
confer interest and reality upon the attack.’ 
This vacillation illustrates the confusion the 
tract can cause in the mind of the most atten- 
tive reader. 

Since Hart’s entire argument rests on an 
internal analysis of the pamphlet, I propose 
to examine the words and phrases in his list. 
Of the fifty expressions, twenty are not to 
be found elsewhere in Greene’s established 
writings, either before or after the publica- 
tion of the Defence. But at least eleven of 
these phrases constitute doubtful evidence, 
since they are (1) words commonly used in 
the Elizabethan era, (2) phrases taken from 
the scholastical training of any educated man 
of the period, or (3) technical terms or topi- 
cal allusions. 

In the first category are words such as 
‘lugges” (p.23),° meaning ears; ‘your 
maship ’ (p. 30); ‘ palpable asse’ (p. 8); ‘ one 
of the Pantry’ (p. 32); the proverbial ‘ diuel 
lookte ouer Lyncolne’ (p. 58); and possibly 
‘braines beaten to the yarking vp of 
Ballades’ (p.11). In the second class are 
phrases like ‘To vse the figure Pleonasmos, 
Hisce oculis’ (p. 57), a reference to a com- 
mon rhetorical figure of speech; and the 
parody on Lily’s grammar ‘past, As in 

* See ‘ Robert Greene's Prose Works,’ Notes and 
Queries, 10th series, V (1906), 81-84. 

“In order to reduce footnotes, I have incor- 
porated into the text, except for multiple references 
and certain special cases, all page numbers. 
Because of accessibility, I have used G. B. Harri- 
son’s editions (Bodley Head Quartos) of Greene’s 
cony-catching tracts, A Notable Discovery of 
Cozenage, The Second Part of Cony-Catching, The 
Third Part of Cony-Catching, Disputation 
between a He Cony-Catcher and a She Cony- 
Catcher, The Black Book’s Messenger, as well as 
his edition of Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit. For 
the plays I have used the two-volume edition of 
The Plays & Poems of Robert Greene, ed. J. Chur- 
ton Collins (Oxford, 1905). Unless otherwise noted, 


I have used A. B. Grosart’s complete edition for 
the rest of Greene’s work. 
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praesenti’ (p. 41)... The third group contains 
* dormar ’ (p.21); ‘ haue worne Doctor Stories 
cappe for a fauor’ (p.6), an allusion, as 
Hart notes, to a hanging described in Stow’s 
Chronicles; ‘ fight in Mile-ende vnder . . , 
the Duke of Shorditch’ (p. 56), a satirical 
reference to rogues operating in Shoreditch, 
the title coming from the name of a famous 
archer in King Henry VIII's reign. 

Ten of Hart’s phrases appear in Greene’s 
known works either in entirety or in part. 
One of them—‘all a boone voyage ’"—does 
not appear in the Defence.® ‘ Ostrey, fag- 
gots ’ (pp. 29-30) appears in A Looking Glass 
for London and England (1, 182).’ As for 
the expression ‘ this Glorioso . . . this bowical 
huffe snuffe’ (p.59), Menaphon contains 
‘pratling gloriosers, and A Notable Dis- 
covery of Cozenage (p. 43) and Nashe’s pre- 
face to Menaphon employ ‘huffe snuffe." 
The word ‘bowical’ I cannot find in 
Greene’s works. ‘Reaching wit’ (p. 20) is 
anticipated in The Third Part of Cony- 
Catching (p. 12) in ‘ expressing no deep reach 
of wit.’ Although the phrase ‘the chalke 
must walke’ (p. 29) does not appear exactly, 
Greene refers to this method of reckoning 
one’s debts in an alehouse on at least three 
occasions.’® The word ‘shadow,’ meaning 
to conceal, in ‘Hath not the Draper his 
darke shop to shadow the dye and wooll of 
his cloth’ (p. 31), occurs at least four times 
in the cony-catching pamphlets.'' Likewise, 
though the exact expression ‘at the boordes 
end’ (p.44) does not occur elsewhere, 
Greene frequently uses ‘ board’ for table.” 
As for ‘ the olde Cole hath such quirkes and 
quiddities ’ (p. 14), Greene refers to cutpurses 
as ‘the old colte’ and the ‘old cool’ in 

* According to R. B. McKerrow, in The Works 
of Thomas Nashe (London, 1904-10), IV, 171, this 
is a jest derived from William Lily’s A Short Intro- 
duction of Grammar (1577), sig. G3v. 

* It appears in The Black Book’s Messenger, p. 23. 

* Collins points out this similarity in his noies. 
Also see A Quip for an Upstart Courtier, XI, 275. 

*See Menaphon, ed. Harrison (Oxford, 1927), 


Be and The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed 
cKerrow, III, 320. 

*Also see Never Too Late, VIII, 46, where 
‘reach’ means deceit. 

** See Greene’s Mourning Garment, IX, 181; 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, Il, 75; and A Dis- 
putation between a He Cony-Catcher and a She 
Cony-Catcher, p. 28. 

See Notable Discovery, pp. 26, 34; Second 
Part, p.21; Third Part, p.11; also Never Too 
Late, VIII, 33, 86. 

** See Alcida, IX, 7; Menaphon, ed. Harrison, 
p. 80; Notable Discovery, pp. 28, 47; Third Part, 
p. 36; and Disputation, p. 59. 
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The Second Part of Cony-Catching (pp. 10, 
37), and employs ‘ quirkes and quiddities ° in 
George a Greene (II, 188), a play often 
assigned to him, and ‘ quiddities’ alone in 
many places.’* Hart, I believe rightly, main- 
tains that ‘ Ale-knight’ (p. 8) does not appear 
elsewhere in Greene, but the context in which 
the word is ‘used—‘ Neuer went a cup of 
small beare so sorowfully down an Ale- 
knights belly in a frosty morning ’—is dupli- 
cated in the Second Part (p. 39): ‘... which 
stroke such a quandary to his stomacke, as 
if in a frostie morning hee had droonke a 
draught of small beere next his heart.’ 
Finally, ‘they stand vpon circumstances ° 
(p.40) is approximated in Groatsworth of 
Wit and Francesco’s Fortunes (VIII, 148). 

The validity of the next group of thirteen 
words is Open to question, since references 
to clothing or fashions, Italianate forms, and 
proper names can hardly be cited as evidence 
of authorship. The fact that Greene fails to 
mention elsewhere ‘French painde hoase’ 
(p. 58) or other articles of clothing or styles 
mentioned in the Defence is irrelevant.'* The 
four expressions—‘ Alla Neopolitano’ (p. 36), 
‘Allespanyole’ (p.33), ‘alla mode de 
Fraunce’ (p. 33), ‘Alla reuolto’ (p.38)— 
are also unimportant, since the author, 
probably for purposes of deception, plays 
with these forms. In addition, Greene admits 
in the Notable Discovery (p.8) that ‘I am 
Italianate’ and uses ‘all a boone voyage’ 
in The Black Book’s Messenger (p. 23). 
Hart cites three proper nouns—‘ Madril,’ 
‘ Alcaires,’ and ‘ Terra firma’—all of which 
occur in one passage (pp. 34-35). Once again 
his evidence is tenuous, as in the same para- 
graph are proper nouns that occur in 
Greene’s earlier works,’> and one sentence 
is paralleled, including a word repetition in 
The Royal Exchange: 

Then wil he roue to Venice, and . . . dis- 

couer the situation of the citie, how it is 


“See Perimedes, the Blacksmith, VII, 60; 
Greene’s Farewell to Folly, IX, ; Greene's 
Vision, XII, 280; and Never Too Late, VIII, 16, 44. 

“Hart's six references to clothing or fashions 
are: ‘ Italian wing’ (p. 56), ‘ richest brilliment lace’ 
(pp. 58-59), ‘French painde hoase’ (p. 58), ‘ The 
venetian and the gallocascaine is stale, and trunke 
slop out of vse’ (p. 56), ‘ locke worne at theyr lefte 
eare’ (p. 38), and ‘ mustachies . . . peake pendent’ 
(pp. 33-34). . 

‘** Saint Iames of Compostella in Spaine’ is 
mentioned in The Spanish Masquerado, V, 268ff. 
References to Barbary appear in Perimedes, VII, 
48, 49; Never Too Late, VIII, 27, 33; and Orlando 
Furioso, 1, 265. ‘ La Strado Courtizano’ is again 
alluded to in the Black Book’s Messenger, p. 21. 
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seated two Leagues from Terra frenia, in 

the Sea. (Defence, p. 34.) ie 

And although Venice be a Cittie seated in 

the Ocean, and enuironed round about with 

the Sea. (Royal Exchange, vii, 223-24.)'® 

Of the seven remaining expressions on 
Hart’s list not dealt with, one, ‘ helde vp 
his head like a Malt-horse’ (p. 41), occurs 
first, according to O.E.D., in Hoby’s transla- 
tion of Castiglione’s Courtier, a book well 
known to educated Elizabethans. The other 
six terms refer to abuses of the miller, the 
alewife, the butcher, and the tailor (two 
allusions). Observations on occupational 
evils are generally repetitious and conven- 
tionalized, repeated like proverbs by one 
writer after another with little change. Hence 
the problem of authorship should not hinge 
on such clichés. However, in further negation 
of Hart’s argument, Greene at this time was 
writing in his cony-catching pamphlets about 
various tradespeople, such as tailors, colliers, 
brokers, and others. It is also possible that 
while the Defence was being written, he had 
read and digested that full-length treatise on 
trades, The Debate between Pride and Low- 
liness, which he turned into A quip for an 
Upstart Courtier. Since the latter work was 
licensed on 20 July, 1592, only three months 
after the Defence was registered, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that sometime 
during this year, perhaps early, Greene had 
been reading the Debate, as well as other 
Elizabethan works concerned with social 
evils. At any rate ‘pilling and polling’ 
(pp. 38, 58), which Greene uses nowhere 
else, appears in the Debate.’” And the Quip, 
as Hart observes, contains stereotyped 
attacks on the miller, the alewife, the 
butcher, and the tailor. 

To summarize, of Hart’s list of fifty 
expressions, only nine cannot be discredited 
in some way.’* In addition, many of the 

** Also see The Royal Exchange, VII, 246. Hart 
accepts Grosart’s emendation ‘ Terra firma’ in place 
of ‘ Terra frenia.’ In view of the context, it seems 
more plausible that Greene refers to an island of 
that name off the Italian coast, as O.E.D. suggests, 
rather than to lands in general. 

*F.T., The Debate between Pride and Lowli- 
ness, ed. J. Payne Collier (London, 1841), p. 25. 

**T have been unable to find the following 
expressions elsewhere in Greene’s writings or reasons 
for discrediting them: ‘shootes out in the lash’ 
(p. 15), ‘ dead stuffe’ (p. 15), ‘ Scholastical panyon ’ 
(p. 41), ‘ Poligamoi or bel-swaggers’ (p. 47), ‘ cos- 
mographise ’ (p. 33), ‘ bragout’ (p. 41), ‘ pen-man ’* 
(p. 8), ‘ Magnifico’ (p. 60), and ‘I began to gather 
into him’ (p.7). So far as I can see, there is 
nothing particularly striking or indicative of author- 
ship as far as these expressions are concerned. 
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words, such as proper names, technical 
terms, allusions to clothing or fashions, 
Elizabethan slang terms, are inconclusive so 
far as authorship is concerned. It is mani- 
festly unfair to select the unusual word or 
phrase and use it to establish authorship. 
By resorting to Hart’s technique, it would 
not be too difficult to show that A Quip for 
an Upstart Courtier was not written by 
Greene, for in that work when the author 
discusses new subject matter, he, of necessity, 
introduces new phrases and new vocabulary. 
Hart also seems unwilling to admit that if 
Greene wrote the Defence, he would 
obviously conceal any conspicuous signs of 
his own cony-catching style. Furthermore, as 
1 have demonstrated, his list does not with- 
stand careful analysis. Thus the most fully 
elaborated argument against Greene’s 
authorship, is I believe, refuted. 


EDWIN HAVILAND MILLER. 


WOLSEY AND DRAMA AT THE INNS 
OF COURT 


MBE. R. J. SCHOECK is making such 
valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of dramatic performances at the Inns of 
Court in the sixteenth century, that an 
apparent error in one of his recent articles 
cannot be allowed to pass without comment. 
In “ Satire of Wolsey in Haywood’s * Play 
of Love ’,” he writes: 
. Wolsey’s attitude towards them [the 
common lawyers] must have been known 
throughout the law circles of London for 
he took no pains to conceal it... . 
Perhaps this explains the sudden order 
against Christmas plays in the Inns of 
Court in 1520, if such plays as Haywood’s 
Love were performed and came to 
Wolsey’s attention...” 
It is not clear what Mr. Schoeck means by 
“the sudden order against Christmas plays 
in the Inns of Court in 1520.” He gives no 
reference for this statemant, and if he means 
by it an order emanating from within the 
Inns themselves, then he is in error. Lincoln’s 
Inn, it is true, held no ‘“ solemn Christmas ” 
that year, but the decision was not par- 
ticularly sudden. 

“ Memorandum that it is agreyd by my 

Masters of the Benche at this tyme for the 

order of Cristmas next cummyng, whiche 


™N. & Q., cxevi. 113. 
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is determyned by my Masters that it shall 

be broken uppe.” 

This decision was taken before December 6, 
as it was agreed at the same time that term 
should end on .the Saturday after St, 
Nicholas’s Day.* Nor was this abandonment 
of the Christmas festivities an isolated 
occurrence. It had happened in 1518 and in 
1515, and was to happen again in 1522 and 
1527. No reason is given for the abandon- 
ment on any of these occasions except the 
last, when it is said to be “ by cause of the 
grete darth and dyvers other considera- 
tions.’”* 

Whatever the reason why Lincoln’s Inn 
did not keep its Christmas in 1520, the Inner 
and Middle Temples certainly did. (Gray's 
Inn does not come into the picture as its 
records do not go back to this period.) 

At the Inner Temple the Parliament held 
on 2 November, 1520, elected a Steward and 
four Masters of the Revels for Christmas. 
The Parliament actually met again on Decem- 
ber 25, but there is no record in the minutes 
that anything untoward was happening. 
When it next met, on 27 January, 1521, eight 
members were fined for not keeping 
Christmas, and it was ordered that the 
Christmas accounts should be audited by 
the next meeting. The auditors’ report was 
presented on 7 February and shows the usual 
lavish expenditure.® 

At the Middle Temple, also on 2 Novem- 
ber, the Parliament elected a Steward, nine 
marshals, five butlers and seven Marshals of 
the Revels. On the following 7 February 
several of them were fined for not carrying 
out their duties, or were made to promise 
to perform them the following year.* 

At neither place, then, it would seem, was 
there any cutting down of the usual scale of 
Christmas activities in 1520. Plays are not 
specifically mentioned, it is true, but that is 
immaterial. What is important is the absence 
of any mention in the records of a ban on 
their performance. By 1520 theatrical per- 
formances were so much a part of the 
Christmas festivities in the Inns that a veto 
would hardly have gone unremarked in the 
records. 

If Mr. Schoeck, therefore, is referring to 

* Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn, i, 195. 

* Ibid., 196. 

* Tbid., 218. 

° For ‘details, see Calendar of Inner Temple 
Records, i, 53, 54, 56-57. 


*For details, see Middle one Records: 
Minutes of Parliament, i, 62, 
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an external ban imposed on plays at the Inns 
in 1520, would he piease give chapter and 
verse? And if there was such a ban, would 
it not have been dangerous for the two 
Temples to go ahead with their usual 
costly entertainments, even although actual 
theatrical performances were to form no part 


of them? D. S. BLAND. 
King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF KEELING’S 
JOURNAL ENTRIES ON ‘ HAMLET’ 
AND ‘RICHARD II’ 

(excy. 35, 414, 480; cxcvi. 313) 


ROFESSOR EARL R. WASSERMAN is 
to be congratulated. His discovery, 
which has eluded English scholars, that the 
alleged extracts from Keeling’s Journal 
descriptive of performances of Hamlet and 
Richard II on the high seas in 1607 first 
appeared in the European Magazine for 
1825, and not in Rundall’s volume of 1849, 
published for the Hakluyt Society, is of the 
greatest interest. Nevertheless, the discovery 
does not place the authenticity of the extracts 
beyond doubt, as Mr. G. Blakemore Evans 
thinks. All it proves is that the entries existed 
in 1825. The article in which they appeared 
in the European Magazine was signed 
Ambrose Gunthio which will be generally 
recognized as a nom-de-plume. In 1825 John 
Payne Collier was 36, and already regarded 
as an authority on Elizabethan drama and 
in particular on the plays of Shakespeare. I 
suggest that he was Mr. Ambrose Gunthio. 
In August, 1825, the European Magazine 
began a new series, losing its resemblance to 
the Gentleman's Magazine, and making an 
appeal to the general reader rather than to 
the antiquary and historian. In the new first 
volume were articles on “ Gammer Gerton’s 
Needle” and Lyly’s “ Alexander and Cam- 
paspe”” which can be assigned to Collier 
without hesitation. Quite probably he was 
also the writer of an article on “ Great 
Actors,” signed “ C.” 
In volume 2, which began in January 1826, 
was “ A Philosophical Poem in two Cantos, 
Punch and Judy,’ with a Commentary in 
Verse by Bougersdichius,” Canto the First. 
‘ Bougersdichius” is certainly a mouthful. 
Under the heading of “ Answers to Corre- 
spondents ” the Editor writes: “ There is so 
much in a name that we wish we were at 
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liberty to announce the Author of ‘ Punch 
and Judy,’ a Philosophical Poem, the first 
part of which appears in the present num- 
ber.” The subject was one in which Collier 
was very interested. He published the text 
of Punch and Judy in a volume dated 1828, 
and thereby earned the gratitude of all 
followers of the late Mr. Pollock and lovers 
of the Minor Drama. 

The Keeling extracts are contained in an 
article, “A Running Commentary on the 
Hamlet of Quarto 3,” which appeared in the 
number for December, 1825. The copy of 
Quarto 3, on which the article was based, 
was, a footnote states, in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s Library. It was this library to which 
Collier had unlimited access, and in which 
he found many rarities. 

The “Running Commentary” is ably 
written and gives good evidence of the 
unusual equipment of its author. The article 
completed, its writer adds a_ postscript, 
somewhat impishly as was Collier’s manner, 
as follows: “ Like a woman’s p.s. mine shall 
include the most choice thing I have to 
communicate viz. three extracts from a 
Journal kept on board the ship Dragon by 
Captain Keeling, one of the earliest com- 
manders employed by the East India Com- 
pany, in whose library the MS. is preserved. 
They seem to show that Hamlet was then, 
as now, preferred by most people before any 
other play in the proportion of at least two 
to one... .” It is provoking that Mr. Gun- 
thio did not explain when, and by whom, 
and under what circumstances, the extracts 
had been discovered. Lamb had been a 
Superannuated Man for nine months, and 
was a friend of Collier. Why not have shared 
the discovery with him? 

There are small but significant differences 
between the two versions of the story: 


European Magazine, 1825 

Sept. 5 1607 

I sent the Portuguese interpreter accord- 
ing, to his desire aboard the Hector where 
he broke fast, and after came aboord me 
where we had the Tragedy of Hamlet, and 
in the afternoone we went altogether 
ashore to see if we could shoot an ele- 
phant. 
Sept. 29 1607 

Captain Hawkins dined with me when 
my company acted Kinge Richarde the 
Second. 
March 31 1608 

I invited Captain Hawkins to a fyshe 
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dinner and had Hamlet acted aboord me 

which I permit to keepe my people from 

idleness and unlawful games or sleep. 
Rundall, 1849 

1607. September 5. 

I sent the interpreter according to his 
desier abord the Hector whear he brooke 
fast and after came abord mee wher we 
gave the tragedie of Hamlett. 


30 
Captain Hawkins dined with me wher 
my companions acted Kinge Richard the 
Second. 


I invited Captain Hawkins to a ffishe 
dinner and had Hamlet acted abord me 
wch I p’mitt to keepe my people from 
idlenes and unlawfull games or sleepe. 
The transcriber of the earlier version has 

modernized the spelling with unnecessary 
exceptions, but how did Rundall come to 
omit the reference to the attempt, apparently 
unsuccessful, to shoot an elephant? This is 
a statement which he ought not to have over- 
looked, if he was making a faithful copy of 
the original. One great value it has—it 
makes the alleged performance of Hamlet 
take place under the blazing sun of the 
forenoon. Could anything be more unlikely? 
In the routine of any ship the morning has 
its important duties. How could the crew, 
as actors or spectators, turn from them to the 
performance of a play? 

Why does one account say that the per- 
formance of Richard II took place on Sep- 
tember 29th and the other on the 30th? Is 
it merely a case of bad copying? 

The apparent dating by Rundall of the last 
entry as September 31st has been puzzling, 
but it has been explained by Sir William 
Foster that in the copy of the book in the 
library at India House the date has been 
altered in ink to March 31st 1608. Had 
someone called attention to the version 
given in the European Magazine? How 
came Rundall to make so serious a mistake 
in copying? 

The Dragon carried a heavy armament 
(cxcv. 345) and stores which would have 
left little free space for dramatic per- 
formances, and the same, of course, was the 
case on the sister ship, the Hector, which 
was under the command of Captain Haw- 
kins. Rundall’s extracts give the impression 
that during the whole time of the per- 
formances the two ships were anchored off 
Sierra Leone. This was not so, as on Sep- 
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tember 13th they set sail and were on the 
high seas on September 29th and 30th. On 
December 18th the Captain of the Hector 
bought “453 sheepe, 2 oxen, 8 calves, 18 
steres and 47 cowes, which cattell were 
equally divided between both our Shipps” 
(The Hawkins Voyages, p. 374). With this 
further load, the deck space for perform- 
ances on the Dragon—one cannot imagine 
that they ever took place below deck—must 
have been even more restricted on March 
31st 1608, if this later date is accepted. For 
more than six months the ships had been 
at sea, and the crew could have been in no 
fit condition for play-acting. The health of 
the crew is a serious factor in consideration 
of the truth of the story. In July 1607 some 
fifty (i.e. one-third) of the Dragon’s crew 
and an equal number of the Hector’s men 
were ill with scurvy and the flux (Voyages 
of Sir James Lancaster, p. 113). On Decem- 
ber 17th Captain Hawkins wrote in his log, 
“our men already weake with over long 
being at sea.” On March 24th he made a 
further entry, “we determined to put into 
Zanzibar, hoping here to find some good 
refreshment . . . our men being weake and 
standing in great need thereof . . . as well 
for recovery of some sicke men” (Hawkins 
Voyages, p. 381). This last entry was made 
only a few days before the alleged Hamlet 
performance of March 3lst on which date 
the ship was still on the high seas. 


Collier appears on the list of members of 
the Hakluyt Society in the volume edited by 
Mr. Rundall, but until the fortunate dis- 
covery of the article in the European Maga- 
zine could not be definitely connected with 
the play-performing story. Which of the two 
versions, the 1825 or the 1849 one, is the 
more accurate transcription of the entries 
found in Keeling’s Journal cannot be deter- 
mined as the MS. has disappeared. The 
person responsible also removed, there can 
be no doubt, the pages containing the entries 
between August 30th 1607 and February 
18th following from the Journal kept by 
a merchant, Anthony Marlowe, on board 
the Hector. Another Journal survives, how- 
ever, the one kept by two merchants, John 
Hearn and William Finch, between March 
8th 1607 and June 19th 1608 on board the 
Dragon. It contains no references to the 
alleged performances on that ship. Still more 
important is the Journal (cxcv. 480) kept by 
Captain Hawkins of the Hector, the existence 
of which in the British Museum was almost 
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certainly not known to Collier. Like the 
Journal of Hearn and Finch it never men- 
tions performances on the Dragon. The story 
is so improbable and fantastic that surely 
Collier himself never imagined that credence 
would be given to it. SYDNEY RACE. 


AN ANALOGUE FOR THE NAME 
OTHELLO 


A NOTE on Shakespeare’s source for the 
name Othello by George Steevens 
appears in the New Variorum edition of the 
plays:* 
It is highly probable that Shakespeare met 
with this name in some tale that has 
escaped our researches: as I likewise find 
it in Reynold’s God’s Revenge against 
Adultery, standing in one of his Argu- 
ments as follows: “She marries Othello, 
an old German soldier.” 
This statement has been misconstrued to 
mean that Reynolds’ work is Shakespeare’s 
source : * 
It has been pointed out that the poet took 
the names (Othello and Iago) from a con- 
temporary work entitled God’s revenge 
against Adultery. 
Steevens’ commentary is cited® as evidence 
of the existence of an analogue: 
Steevens suggested that the name of 
Othello comes from Reynold’s God's 
Revenge against Adultery, where there is 
mention of “Othello, an old German 
soldier.” 
The author of God’s Revenge against Adul- 
tery is indexed as John Reynolds (1584-1614) 
epigrammatist.* According to D.N.B.° this 
particular John Reynolds published (1611) 
a work in Latin entitled Epigrammata 
Avctore, and a second John Reynolds 
(fl. 1620-1640),° a merchant in Exeter, trans- 
lated certain French documents into Eng- 
lish among which was one entitled The 


‘A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, 


edited by H. H. Furness, Vol. 6 (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1886), pp. 335n. 
*Alexander Haggerty Krappe, ‘A Byzantine 


Source of Shakespeare’s Othello,’ Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, XXXIX (March, 1924), pp. 156-161. 

*Hardin Craig, Shakespeare, A Historical and 
“— Study (Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1931), 


‘Ibid., p. 1186. 

." Dictionary of National Biography, edited by 
Sidney Lee (London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1896), 
Vol. 48, p. 47. 

*The dates 1621-1650 are supplied by Cambridge 
History of English Literature. 
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Triumph of God’s Revenge against the cry- 
ing and execrable Sinne of (Wilfull and 
Premeditated) Murther. In 1669, one Samuel 
Pordage published an edition of this work 
entitled, John Reynold’s “God's revenge 
against murder and adultery, remarkably 
displayed in a variety of tragical histories, 
etc.” This version included the discussion of 
““God’s revenge against adultery,” which 
Pordage assigned to Reynolds, the most 
likely author. 

Since the date 1604 has been generally 
agreed upon for the writing of the play 
“Othello,” and especially since Shakespeare 
died in 1616, it appears that Shakespeare 
could not possibly have known the work in 
English translation. The error seems to be 
in the misinterpretation of Steevens’ com- 
mentary. 

If Steevens, on the other hand, published 
other commentary in which he assigned the 
Reynolds’ publication as Shakespeare’s 
source, he may be accused of deliberate 
falsification of the facts. Steevens appeared 
to derive diabolical delight in taxing the 
gullibility of his contemporaries. Malone, a 
rival critic, was his principal target. 
Steevens’ literary fabrications and decep- 
tions were flaunted in the public eye through 
the columns of the General Evening Post 
and the St. James’ Chronicle. Steevens’ 
career is so well punctuated by literary 
forgeries and adulterations that one is cer- 
tainly justified in rejecting any of his un- 
supported assertions. He _ unhesitatingly 
risked his reputation as a critic and even 
turned on Shakespeare himself in order to 
triumph over Malone. An account of 
specific instances of Steevens’ chicanery was 


published in 1834.’ C. MERTON BABCOCK. 


* I. D'Israeli, Curiosities of Literature, N. Series, 
Vol. II, No. 809 (Boston: Lilly, Wait, Colman and 
a ah New York: Goodrich and Wiley, 1834), 
p. . 


MORE ABOUT THE TOWER OF FAME 
IN MILTON 


Esse ferunt spatium, qua distat ab Aside terra 
Fertilis Europe, et spectat Mareotidas undas; 
Hic turris posita est Titanidos ardua Famae. 

(In Quintum Novembris, 170-173.) 
(THESE three lines of the thirty odd (170- 
193; 206-216) which Milton employs tn 
describing the tower of Fame and the 
activity of that Titanian goddess suggest 
the problem with which I am primarily 
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concerned in this discussion: the location of 
the tower. It seems pertinent first, however, 
to say a word about the sources of the lines 
involved. Students of Milton have pointed 
out, notably MacKellar,' Hughes,’ and, in 
somewhat more detail, Harding* that the 
poet’s description is largely a synthesis of 
matter from Ovid and Virgil. It is of course 
natural that Milton should think of the per- 
tinent passages on Fama in the Aeneid and 
in the Metamorphoses. It is, however, worth 
noting that long before Milton, Perottus, in 
his Cornucopiae had brought together, 
s.v.Fama, the lines from Virgil (Aeneid 4. 
173-187) and from the Metamorphoses (12. 
39-63), preceded by an account of the birth 
and character of Fama and referring to her 
as the sister of the giants Coeus and 
Enceladus and the avenger of Terra, her 
mother. Perottus’s Fama contains all the 
lines from Virgil and Ovid which scholars 
have cited as underlying Milton’s own 
description of the goddess and her action. 
But the introductory statement in the Cornu- 
copiae, based on neither Ovid nor Virgil, 
relates that Fame was brought forth to 
avenge her mother, and thus motivates her 
—- Englished, the prefatory lines run 
thus: 


It is reported that Fame was a goddess, 
the daughter of earth, and that when Jove, 
ambitious of sovereign power, made war 
on the Titanian giants, sons of earth, 
and these, far and wide, were being 
slaughtered by Jove and the other gods, 
Earth was much grieved since she had 
no weapons against such powerful 
enemies. But plotting how to avenge in 
any way possible the injury inflicted upon 
herself she gave birth to Fame, Fame who 
should broadcast the crimes of the gods 
through the whole world. 


Such a goddess was well suited to Milton’s 
purpose, and one line in In Quintum 


‘Walter MacKellar (ed.), The Latin Poems of 
John Milton, Yale University Press, 1930, pp. 281 ff. 

* Merritt Y. Hughes (ed.), Paradise Regained, The 
Minor Poems and Samson Agonistes, New York, 
1937, pp. 66-7. 

* Davis P. Harding, ‘“‘ Milton and the Renais- 
sance Ovid,” Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, 30 (1946), 51 ff. 

“Nicolaus Perottus, Cornucopiae, siue linguae 
latinae commentarij . . . Aldus, Venice, 1518, Col. 
909, 30 seq. My references are to this edition. Lines 
on Fama from Ovid, Virgil and other poets are 
quoted in Mirabellius’s Polyanthea and Mirandula’s 
Illustrium poetarum flores, both popular through 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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Novembris suggests that the poet had a 
hint frem Perottus’s initial remarks. 

Ipsa quidem summa sedet ultrix matris in fie) : 
Fame as the avenger of her mother—ultrix 
matris—not accounted for by the lines in 
Virgil and Ovid, could have been suggested 
by Perottus. 

The phrase in Milton’s description of 
Fame which, from the eighteenth century 
to the present day, has provoked most dis- 
cussion is the Mareotidas undas, appearing 
in the lines quoted at the beginning of this 
comment. Warton, Keightley, and Masson 
hold that “ Milton cannot have meant Lake 
Mareotis, which is in Egypt, but the great 
Lake Maeotis, now the sea of Azof, north 
of the Black Sea.” Gilbert thinks that 
Milton uses Mareotidas, figuratively, to 
mean Egyptian and that Mareotidas undas 
might signify literally Egypt.6 MacKellar 
and other scholars seem to be in agreement 
with Gilbert. No one has, so far as I know, 
pointed out an exact parallel to Milton's 
Mareotidas undas, or to what Keightley and 
others have said Milton should have written: 
Maeotidas undas. 

Renaissance dictionaries seem to throw 
light on the subject. In the Thesaurus of 
Robert Stephanus we read: 


Maeoticus, a, um. Adj. 3 George. 349. 

At non qua Scythiae gentes Maeotica 
unda. 

(For otherwise is it where dwell the 
tribes of Scythia by the waters of Maeotis. 
(Tr. Fairclough, Loeb Classical.)) 

More informative is the following entry in 

the Dictionarium of Charles Stephanus: 
Maeotis, palus Scythica, in regione Sep- 
tentrionali iuxta Phasidis ostium, Cim- 
merio Bosphoro a Ponto Euxino discreta, 
hyeme congelascens, Tanaim, aliosgue 
innumeros fere recipiens fluuios: ita dicta 
ab accolis, qui Maeotae appellantur. 


Lucan. lib 3. 
Quaque fretum torrens Maeotidas 

egerit vndas." 
Compare the phrase Maeotides . . . vndas 


and Milton’s Mareotidas undas. 
For the context of the quoted line, we 
turn to Lucan’s Civil War (3, 271-278): 


°> On the ultrix matris of this line, I find no com- 
ment by the editors of Milton. y 

* Allan H. Gilbert, ‘‘ The Tower of Fame in 
Milton,” M.L.N., 28 (1913), 30. 

7 Compare Calepine’s Dictionarium (edition of 
1609) for a similar entry on Maeotis. 
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Colchorum qua rura secat ditissima Phasis, 

Qua Croeso fatalis Halys, qua vertice lapsus 

Riphaeo Tanais diversi nomina mundi 

Inposuit ripis Asiaeque et terminus idem 

Europae, mediae dirimens confinia terrae, ? 

Nunc hunc, nunc illum, qua flectitur, ampliat 

orbem ; 

Quaque, fretum torrens, Maeotidas egerit undas 

Pontus. [Italics mine.] 

({Men came] from the regions where the 

Phasis cleaves the rich land of the Col- 

chians, where flows the Halys that brought 

doom to Croesus, and where the Tanais, 
falling down from the Riphaean heights, 
gives the names of two worlds to its two 
banks, bounding Asia and Europe as well 
—it keeps the central part of earth from 
union, and, according to its windings, 
enlarges now one continent and now the 
other—and where the Euxine drains the 
rushing waters of the Maeotian Mere 
through the strait. [Tr. J. D. Duff, Loeb 

Classical.] ) 

Granted Milton’s general indebtedness to 
Ovid and Virgil for his descriptions of Fame 
and the Tower of Fame, I think that the 
lines from Lucan, with the Maeotidas undas 
phrase, are near in language and meaning to 
the beginning of Milton’s description. Com- 
pare Milton’s 

Esse ferunt spatium, qua distat ab Aside terra 

Fertilis Europe, et spectat Mareotidas undas 

(170-71) 
and Lucan’s 
7 ‘ qua vertice lapsus 

Riphaeo Tanais diversi nomina mundi 

Inposuit ripis Asiaeque et terminus idem 

Europae, mediae dirimens confinia terrae. . . . 

Quaque, fretum torrens, Maeotidas egerit vndas 

Pontus. (3, 272-8.) 
and Ovid’s 

Orbe locus medio est inter terrasque fretumque 

Caelestesque plagas, triplicis confinia mundi. 

(Met. 12, 39-40.) 

The evidence thus far suggests that 
whether Milton originally wrote Mareo- 
tidas* or Maeotidas, he was thinking of the 
position of palus Maeotis, and the thought 
might have come directly from Lucan, or, 
indirectly, through the dictionaries. It is 
generally conceded that Milton gives a 
central location to the tower. Though he 
does not specify an exact location, it is 
between Europe and Asia® and—if we accept 
Maeotidas as his adjective—in the vicinity 
of Lake Maeotis, possibly at the mouth of 

* Masson and others have noted that Mareotidas 
occurs in the editions of 1645 and 1673. 

MacKellar (p. 281) writes that “ The tower is 
equidistant from Europe and Asia—perhaps we are 
to assume that it is at a point central to the three 
continents, but that is not precisely stated.” 
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the Tanais river which flows into Maeotis 
on the north, or at the Cimmerian Bosporus 
on the south. And what could be more 
nearly central than Maeotis and its imme- 
diate surroundings to the then known world 
—tres partes orbis? 

In the first chapter of his De Situ Orbis,'® 
Pomponius Mela writes of the World and 
its Parts (De Mundo et Partibus ejus). After 
a few preliminary remarks the author begins 
with Fretum (now the Straits of Gibraltar) 
which opens the lands (terras) and enters, 
carries us through the Mare nostrum (the 
Mediterranean), and then, in the order listed, 
to the Hellespont, the Propontis, the 
Thracian Bosporus, the Euxine, the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, which joins the Lake 
(palus). The Lake itself is Maeotis—termed 
by the Scythians “maris finis,’ “ mater 
maris.” From this central location, the 
author indicates the three parts of the world, 
each of which is described in subsequent 
chapters. The lines which immediately 
follow the mention of Maeotis are these: 


Hoc mari [that is the Mediterranean and 
the adjoining waters mentioned above] et 
duobus inclytis amnibus, Tanai atque 
Nilo, in tres partes universa dividitur. 
Tanais, a _ septentrione ad meridiem 
vergens, in mediam fere Maeotida defluit; 
et ex adverso Nilus in Pelagus. Quod 
terrarum jacet a Freto ad ea flumina, ab 
altero latere Africam vocamus; ab altero, 
Europen: ad Nilum, Africam; ad Tanain, 
Europen. Ultra quicquid est, Asia est. 
(By this sea and by two renowned rivers, 
the Tanais and the Nile, the world is 
divided into three parts. The Tanais, run- 
ning from north to south, flows almost 
into the middle of Maeotis; and on the 
opposite side, the Nile into the Sea [Medi- 
terranean]. The land which lies between 
the straits [Gibraltar] and these rivers, on 
one side we call Africa; on the other 
Europe—that which extends to the Nile, 
Africa; that which extends to the Tanais, 
Europe. Whatever land is beyond is Asia.) 
Opposite the page on which Mela de- 
scribes the World is a map with the title 
Orbis Totius Forma, showing the tres partes 
Orbis—Europe, Africa, and Asia—the Mare 
Nostrum, and the palus Maeotis between 
Europe and Asia, with the Tanais coming 
into it on the north, and directly south, the 
’° Pomponii Melae de Situ Orbis Libri Tres. 


Opera et studio Johannis Reinoldii. Etonae .. . 
1826. 
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Nile going into the Mare Nostrum. About 
the central location of palus Maeotis as 
conceived of by Mela—and still acceptable 
in the seventeenth century—there can be no 
doubt. Pomponius Mela in fact makes 
Maeotis the centre from which he describes 
the threefold world and each continent 
thereof. 

In his Etymologiae, Isadore of Seville is 
even more explicit as to the division of the 
world and the central location of Lake 
Maeotis. Under “De Orbe” Isadore 
writes : 

The world is triply divided: one part is 

Asia, another Europe, and a third, Africa, 

which also is called Libya. These three 

parts of the world the ancients did not 
equally divide; for Asia extends from the 
south through the east and to the north; 

Europe from the north to the west; and 

Africa from the west to the south. Evi- 

dently Europe and Africa occupy half of 

the world, and Asia alone the other half. 

The reason why the former are made into 

two parts is that from the ocean the 

Mediterranean Sea comes between them 

and separates them. Therefore, if you 

divide the world into two parts, of east 
and west, Asia will be in one, Europe and 

Africa in the other. 


In my copy of Isadore (Paris, Iehan Petit, 
1520)" this discussion of the world is illus- 
trated by a drawing of circle within circle. 
About the outer circle we read: OCEANUM 
Mare. The circle within has the east-west 
division of the world (Orbis), indicating the 
positions of Europe, Africa, and Asia 
according to the exposition recorded above. 
At the exact centre of the inner circle is 
printed MAEOTIS PALUS. 

Ovid in his “orbe locus medio” and, 
after Ovid, Lucan in a more specific way, 
were doubtless thinking of the east-west 
division of the ancient world—a division 
which placed Maeotis palus at the centre. 
Now Milton could have departed deliber- 
ately from this traditional conception, but 
those who hold that he did so and that he 
wrote Mareotidas undas have not given a 
convincing explanation. Milton’s phrasing 
in the two lines (170-171) appears, in fact, 
to echo that of Lucan (see the transcribed 


" Praeclarissimum opus diui Isidore Hyspalensis, 
quod Aethimologium inscribitur . . . Iehan Petit, 


Paris, 1520. I cite this edition. In W. M. Lindsay's 
edition (2 vols., Oxford, 1911) the cut of the circles 
is lacking. 
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lines above), one phrase, if we substitute 
Maeotidas for Mareotidas, corresponding 
exactly to that of Lucan. The evidence 
seems to indicate that Warton, Keightley, 
and Masson were right in suggesting that 
Mareotidas in Milton’s text was a mistake 
or a misprint for Maeotidas. This is the 
simpler explanation. Revised and translated, 
the reading should be: 
There is a place, men say, which faces 
(or lies on) the waters of Maeotis, equi- 
distant from Asia and the fertile land of 
Europe. Here is located the lofty tower 
of Fame, the Titanian goddess. 


D. T. STARNES. 
The University of Texas. 


A VANISHED MANUSCRIPT 


FEXCEPT for a short catalogue raisonné 

included by the French master, Gomard, 
in the Théorie d’Escrime which he pub. 
lished in 1845, the late F. W. Foster broke 
virgin ground when he compiled the biblio- 
graphy of ancient books of fence which 
appeared in Notes and Queries between July 
and December, 1875. (Fifth Series, Vol. IV. 
pp. 201, 242, 262, 305, 341.) 

Mr. Foster’s lists, as his modesty pre- 
ferred to call them, were chronological. To 
the final one, however, he added notes of 
a few works which he had been unable to 
date; among them was an extract from the 
Bibliographie Instructive of Guillaume 
Frangois de Bure le jeune, published in seven 
volumes at intervals between 1763 and 1768. 
The author was the leading Parisian book- 
seller of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, carrying on his business on the Quai 
des Augustins; he died in 1782, to be suc- 
ceeded by his cousin, Guillaume de Bure 
who, in 1814, was still the doyen of the 
trade, as we learn from a rare pamphlet 
written by an English clergyman, the Rev. 
W. Shepherd, who made a literary pilgrimage 
to Paris in that year. De Bure’s erudition 
was questioned in the Journal de Trevoux 
by Father Mercier who, nevertheless, 
admitted that he had recorded many rare and 
curious books, a thing which, protests the 
bookseller in the Preface to a later volume, 
was all that he had ever undertaken to do. 

The passage quoted by Mr. Foster in Notes 
and Queries is to be found in the Volume 
de la Jurisprudence, des Sciences et Arts, 
published in 1764. It relates to a sixteenth- 
century manuscript entitled Opera intorno 
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alle Pratica e Theorica del ben adoperare 
tutti le sorte d’arme: overo, La Scienzia 
del! Arme da Giovanni Antonio Lovino, 
Milanese. It is described by de Bure as a 
most beautiful specimen of its kind, a quarto 
written on vellum, adorned with miniatures, 
and bound in red morocco. Formerly in 
the collection of a M. Bouret, it realised 
126 livres at his sale, but de Bure was never 
able to trace what became of it. 

Who this M. Bouret was is not clear. The 
most notable contemporary of that name 
was Etienne Michel Bouret, treasurer, and 
afterwards fermier général under Louis XV. 
Like his predecessor the surintendent 
Fouquet, he is said to have been a patron 
of arts and letters but, faced with ruin, he 
took his own life in 1777. The sale which 
de Bure reports was, however, prior to 1763, 
when the financier apparently could have no 
obvious reason for parting with his treasures. 

It is a most curious thing that, even to the 
very binding, the description de Bure gives 
of the Bouret manuscript tallies almost 
exactly with that of one in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The exception is the title, which 
does not occur. The history of the Biblio- 
thégue Nationale manuscript is clear. 
According to the dedication with which it 
opens, Lovino, a leading maestro di scherma 
in Milan, sought the favour of Henri III of 
France, a monarch reputed in his day to 
be even’ more than an expert swordsman. 
To attain his object, he decided to present 
the king with a splendid treatise on the art 
of defence, transcribed and illustrated by a 
certain Signor Iddio. The gift was accepted, 
and though it does not seem to have led to 
the desired command to the author to 
present himself at the Louvre, it must have 
been valued both by Henri and by his suc- 
cessors, for it remained in the Cabinet du Roi, 
the private library of the French kings, from 
about 1580 to 1729. In that year it was 
transferred from Versailles to Paris during 
the reorganisation of the Bibliothéque du 
Roi by the learned Abbé Bignon, and it may 
stil be consulted at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale as No. 959, manuscrits de fonds 
italien. 

The manuscript contains eighty-nine mem- 
branes, sixty-six of which are headed by 
miniatures seven inches by five, each depict- 
Ing contemporary gentlemen waging private 
war according to the precepts of the 
maestro. Beneath each drawing is a full 
explanation of the attitudes assumed by 
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the disputants, followed by the sequence of 
movements which should arise therefrom. 
Other membranes contain a list of contents, 
a long Ragionamento or discussion between 
Lovino and his pupil Luigi Arluno, who 
actually presented the offering to Henri III, 
and two sonnets, one by Lovino and the 
other by a member of the Vendramini family. 

The text is written in a brownish ink, the 
capital letters in gold. The delicate colour- 
ing of the miniatures is almost as fresh as 
when the artist completed them, and the 
embroideries on the elaborate costumes are 
picked out also with gold. 

One hesitates to conceive that Iddio could 
have repeated such a chef d’oeuvre entailing, 
as it must have done, close and unremitting 
labour, even if Lovino would have sanctioned 
a proceeding which could only detract from 
the value of a manuscript intended to be 
unique. There is, therefore, every tempta- 
tion to conclude that, somewhere between 
1730 and 1760, the original manuscript must 
have disappeared from the Bibliotheque 
du Roi, to be reclaimed by its rightful 
guardians when it reappeared at the sale of 
the Bouret collections. But the authorities at 
the rue de Richelieu reject the suggestion 
decisively, for the excellent reason that their 
records prove that the Lovino manuscript 
has never been missing from the State collec- 
tions during the whole of its long history. 

In 1909, at the request of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the then Prefect of the Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, Milan, undertook researches 
which had disappointing results. Nothing 
whatever could be traced at Milan concern- 
ing either Lovino, the distinguished maestro 
di scherma, or his noble friend and pupil, 
Luigi Arluno, or his accomplished artist and 
penman, Iddio. 

The only existing account of Giovanni 
Antonio Lovino is that which he gives 
himself in the treatise in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. He says that he has been a 
master for twenty-two years, that he has 
already written a book of fence “for the 
benefit of all gentlemen and cavaliers who 
make true profession of arms,” and that he 
intends to write another work dealing with 
swordsmanship as practised in various 
foreign countries. If the manuscript in the 
Bouret sale was not a duplicate of the one 
presented to Henri III, it might, therefore, 
have been a written version either of his 
earlier treatise or of the one which he was 
planning to write when he addressed his 
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dedication to the king of France. But as 
no printed work by him is extant, this is 
no more than conjecture. 

The remarkable fact is, that a manuscript 
which, from his precise description, de Bure 
must have examined with care, should have 
vanished even before he had time to record 
it in his Bibliographie, and that it has never 
been heard of since. Perhaps it may fall 
to the lot of a reader of Notes and Queries 
to settle a question which has now been open 
for nearly two hundred years. 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


THE WORD ‘TINTINNABULATION ’ 
AND A SOURCE FOR POE’S “ THE 
BELLS ” 


WE know now that the word tintinnabula- 
tion is not of Poe’s coinage,’ though 
Poe seems to have been the first author to 
use the word in a published work.? The 
student of Poe is naturally interested, then, 
in where or how Poe became acquainted with 
the word or with some form of the word, 
and why Poe used the rather uncommon word 
in his poem “ The Bells.” The answer to 
these questions, so it seems, may be found 
in a feature entitled ‘“ Mirabilia Exempla, 
No. IV,” by “A Gentleman” in Burton’s 
Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1838—a 
feature in which the word tintinnabulatory 
appears. Poe became editor of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine the next year and must have 
read with care the previous issues of the 
journal. But what seems more conclusive 
that Poe may have received the idea of using 
the word tintinnabulation from this feature 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine is that 
““Mirabilia Exempla, No. IV,” is also a 
possible source of “ The Bells ” itself. 
The first division of “‘ Mirabilia Exempla ” 
begins with a quotation from a newspaper: 


One of the Spanish Bells, at New York, 
has been purchased for the Rail Road 
Depot at Wilmington. Its inscription is 
dated 1448—near half a century before 
the discovery of America by Columbus. 
It was taken from a Convent, in a beautiful 
*A Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical 

Principle, ed. M. M. Mathews (Chicago, 1951), II, 
1737, records the occurrence of the word in a 
letter from W. W. Lord to Mrs. Kinney, June 11, 
1845. ‘‘ The Bells’ was not published until 1849. 

* See entry under fintinnabulation in O.E.D. The 
O.E.D. improperly dates “ The Bells,” in which 
Poe uses the term, as having been published in 
1831, instead of the correct date, 1849. 
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valley of Andalusia. It weighs something 
over 160 pounds.* 
This seemed all the anonymous author 
needed as an incentive for his piece of highly 
rhetorical and, at times, even rhapsodic 
prose. 

Ah! little did the caster and founder 
of that bell, Anno Domini 1448, as he 
sweated over the furnace, and cast his 
molten labors into form, dream that, Anno 
Domini 1838, in an unknown world, would 
his production start off a whizzing loco- 
motive, and set in motion a parcel of 


peripatetic, errant, lot-hunting, meal- 
gorging Americans.* 
After his introduction, the author of 


‘“* Mirabilia Exempla” set himself to think- 
ing about the changes that had “ passed 
since first this bell tolled out its ringing 
sounds ‘ from a convent in a beautiful valley 
of Andalusia ’.”* He thought also of America 
before the “footfall of the white man had 
yet broken the silence of the wilderness "*— 
when “the morning star smiled in beauty 
over these shores and its twin sister of the 
eve ‘flamed in the forehead of the sky’” 
In the first stanza of the “ The Bells,” Poe 
describes the silver sledge bells as tinkling 
in the icy winter’s night, 

While the stars that oversprinkle 

All the heavens seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight ; [ll. 6-8]. 

The author of “ Mirabilia Exempla” 
imagined that the Spanish bell would have 
much to relate, 

could it only tell of the occasions on which 

it bestirred itself and made a noise, of the 

weddings and funerals,—of the fate of 
those who 

‘Shared each other’s gladness, 

And wept each other’s tears ;’ 

Ah, well! its tintinabulatory [sic] glories 

are now hushed.* 

The second stanza of “ The Bells” is con- 
cerned with the wedding bell which foretells 
the happiness of the married couple. 


How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the Future! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels | 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, . . . [ll. 27-32]. 


* The Gentleman’s Magazine, II (April, 1838), 
54 
i 255. 
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The author of “ Mirabilia Exempla ” con- 
cludes his discussion of the Spanish bell with 
a consideration of its past and present 
purposes. icy 

I could not help thinking, as I read the 
article which I headed my piece with, that 
the past state and present condition of this 
bell, is very much what a politician would 

call in his treaty, ‘ pax ante bellum... . 

In America, it rings the laity to noise and 

confusion. In Spain it swung in a convent. 

In America, it swings in a depot... . In 

America it sets a locomotive in motion. 

In Spain, it was heard with solemnity. In 

America, it will be heard with a curse from 

a dilatory passenger.° 
Poe concludes “The Bells” (stanzas III 
and IV) with a description of the alarum bells 
and the iron bells which clang and clash and 
tell a tale of terror or cause the people to 
shiver with fright at their melancholy mes- 
sages. How different this “clamor and 
clangor” and “moaning and groaning of 
these bells” to the “ jingling and tinkling ” 
and “ rhyming and chiming ” of the bells in 
stanzas I and II! 

FRANCIS B. DEDMOND. 


The University of North Carolina. 
* Ibid. 


MISS FRAY AND MISS FLITE 


PEN and Ink Sketches in Chancery is 

the title of a scarce little pamphlet, 
issued in three parts, of which a copy has 
lately come into my possession. Although 
it bears no date, internal evidence points 
to its having been written in or near 1867. 
The author conceals his identity under the 
pseudonym “ A Lounger in the Courts,” but 
on the title-page of his Practical Advice to 
Shorthand Students, issued a few years later 
by the same publishers, Thomas Eardly 
Wilmot Knight, “ Shorthand Writer to the 
Solicitors’ Journal, Weekly Reporter, &c., 
&c., and of twenty-five years’ experience in 
the various courts and elsewhere,” acknow- 
ledges the paternity of the sketches. Written 
in a lively and entertaining style, they con- 
sist of brief pen-portraits of Lord Chancellor 
Sir Hugh Cairns and a score of more or 
less distinguished members of the Chancery 
Bar, of whom Knight claims to have made 
notes, “like a well-known character in a 
popular story,” about their outstanding 
traits, 


The writer of the sketches was evidently 
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a man of shrewd observation and wide read- 
ing, well acquainted with the novels of 
Dickens. To each is appended the name of 
the individual portrayed, and the last of 
them, which purports to describe “* Miss 
Fray "—the only female in the book—is of 
particular interest to Dickensians. Bleak 
House was written in 1851-53. One of the 
most convincing characters in that novel is 
Miss Flite, the little old lady who haunted 
the Court of Chancery in constant expecta- 
tion of a judgment in her favour, and the 
analogy between Dickens’s account of her 
and the following description of Miss Fray 
is sufficiently striking to suggest that if she 
was not the original of Miss Flite, she must 
have been a successor of that delightful 
character. 


“Upon the return of the Vice-Chancel- 
lor from the mid-day adjournment, a lady 
whom I had observed placing herself in 
position in front of the Queen’s Counsel, 
proceeds to address his Honour. She is 
‘five-and-twenty turned,’ certainly; but 
upon the ground of a lady’s age, at a 
certain time of life, I tread lightly. She 
is very dark-complexioned; her hair is 
—or was, jet-black, and waves over her 
forehead. Her means are no doubt slender; 
but she is never untidy, and her speech 
has nothing of vulgarity or coarseness 
about it. Her voice is mild in tone; and 
although she is persistent and sometimes 
angry, it never rises to a brawling pitch. 
This is more than can be said of some 
other lady suitors in Chancery, who from 
dwelling long upon the one idea of wrongs, 
or supposed wrongs, inflicted upon them, 
have gone off the rails and apparently 
lost their mental balance. The lady holds 
a paper in one hand, and a reticule in 
the other, and desires to hand something 
to the Judge, who, of course, declines to 
receive it until he has heard the nature 
of the application. As most people would 
anticipate, the application is of the most 
irregular kind, being in truth in the nature 
of a motion, and it is not motion day; 
is not made ex parte, and no notice has 
been given to the person sought to be 
affected by it. These defects the Judge 
clearly points out to the lady, who, how- 
ever, turns a deaf ear to all that is said 
to her, and insists upon her right to be 
heard, until the patience of the Judge is 
entirely exhausted, and he is compelled, 
peremptorily, to order the applicant to 
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cease talking, that he may proceed with 
the regular business of the Court. When 
this climax is reached, the lady is silenced, 
and she leaves the Court, only to repeat 
a like fruitless attempt on a future 
occasion.—Miss Fray.” 
W. J. CARLTON. 

Andover. 


SWEEPS’ COSTUMES AND DISGUISES 


They looked so ugly in their sable hides ; 
So dark, so dingy, like a grubby lot 

Of sooty sweeps... .’ 

POLONIus’ observation, that apparel oft 
proclaims the man, fits well the 

chimney-sweeper whose tall hat, symbolic 
for well over a century of the sooty trade, 
brushes and ropes over his shoulder, scraper 
in his hand, and grin on his carbon-black 
face preclude his being mistaken for anyone 
than a chimney-man. To be sure, the 
German Schornsteinfeger may wear a semi- 
official costume of form-fitting trousers 
tucked in heavy boots, a jacket so tightly 
buttoned that a hearty laugh might explode 
the buttons, and a leather skull-cap for 
working in the flues; the Swedish sotare may 
dress in a similar habit but replace the small 
cap with a long stocking-cap for greater 
protection against soot; the Italian spazza- 
cammino and the French ramoneur may 
enjoy the freedom of baggy trousers with 
leather knee-pads and loose jackets sur- 
mounted with gaudy kerchiefs; the American 
sweep may appear in cast-off cutaway and 
frayed striped trousers or old sweater and 
overalls; the Irish sweep may like a short 
smock to the knees and a kind of helmet, 
similar to the Balaclava helmet, for flue- 
work; and the English sweep may cling to 
the sturdy corduroy suit with a canvas 
blouse to throw over it, but no matter 
whether the soot-begrimed clothes be tight 
or close, appropriate or inappropriate, the 
sweep, if he has pride in his work, will, when- 
ever possible, sport the traditional stovepipe 
hat as the insignia of his membership in 
the sable fraternity of sweepdom.? 

Before the custom of employing climbing- 
boys as living brushes in scraping soot out 

2 Thomas Hood, The Poetical Works of Thomas 
Hood (Boston, 1870), p. 409. 

?Members of Edinburgh’s chimney-sweepers’ 
society, known _as Tron-Men, wore a uniform of 
a frock coat, short apron, knee-breeches, buckled 


shoes, and a broad bonnet. The Society dissolved 
in 1811, and the uniform was discarded. 
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of flues was outlawed definitely in 1875 
the corduroy-suited master-sweeps usually 
provided their small apprentices not 
only with a clean outfit for Sundays 
but also with a working dress of trousers, 
tight-fitting shirt, and jacket, made ou 
of a strong dark-grey flannel known as 
chimney-sweepers’ cloth,’ presumably of the 
same shade as French women in the sixteenth 
century called “chimney sweep.’* Shoes 
and stockings completed the costume of the 
fortunate boys. Perhaps nine-tenths of the 
sweep-boys belonged, however, to masters 
who could not afford corduroy, men, 
described by Henry Mayhew as having the 
appearance of just coming out of a chimney, 
“there is scarcely one of them who has a 
second shirt or any change of clothes .., 
they wear garments night and day till they 
literally rot, and drop in fragments from their 
Apprentices of these impecunious 
itinerant sweeps were forced to conceal their 
nakedness by looped and windowed ragged- 
ness; they begged or stole such clothes as 
they had when their masters could provide 
them with no cast-offs. Besides sharing a 
general aversion to soap and water, all 
climbing-boys from 1788 on were obliged by 
statute to wear in their caps a badge bearing 
the name and address of their masters. 
Inasmuch as chimney-sweepers in England 
were sometimes nightmen, their garments 
carried not only the acrid odour of soot 
from the flues but also the equally unpleasant 
effluvium from the cesspools, as well as 
perspiration from their unbathed bodies. 
Accordingly, their dirt-streaked faces and 
filthy clothes caused them to be shunned by 
even the lowly mud-larks and _ rubbish 
carters. Because they were pariahs of 
society, their apparel offered anyone willing 
to don it and rub soot over his face and 
hands an excellent disguise. Jonathan Swift, 
for instance, wrote a broadside entitled 
A Hue and Cry after Dismal; Being a Full 
and True Account, How a Whig L—d was 
taken at Dunkirk in the Habit of a Chimney- 
sweeper, and Carried before General Hill 
(1712). Young Edward Wortley Montagu, Jr, 
after running away from Westminster 
School, prankishly swapped his velvet and 


* Henry Mayhew, London Labour and the Lor 
don Poor (London, 1851), II, 366. 

“Edwin G. Boring, Hubert S. Langfeld, and 
Harry P. Weld. Foundations of Psychology (New 
York, 1948), p. 269. 

5 Mayhew, II, 364. 
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fine linen for the stinking rags of a sweep- 
boy so that he might lead in the flues a life 
untrammelled by books and _ masters.® 
Realizing the advantages of sweep’s disguise, 
thieves often gained easy access to homes 
as sooty-men and carried off their spoils in 
the capacious soot-bags.’ In the costume of 
a sweep-boy “the boy Jones” meandered 
through the apartments of Buckingham 
Palace and peered at his gracious queen from 
under satin-upholstered sofas.* Besides 
being used as an efficient disguise for serious 
ends, the costume of a chimney-sweeper, 
probably without the offensive odours, was 
adopted for masquerades. Early in the 
eighteenth century a writer described a 
masquerade party given at the Opera House: 

Valets stuck o’er with coronets appear, 

Lacqueys of state, and footmen with a star; 

Sailors of quality with Pao: mix, ' 
And chimney-sweepers drive their coach and six:’ 
At one of Mrs. Cornely’s assemblies in 1770, 
some of the outstanding figures were “a 
highlander (Mr. R. Conway); a double man, 
half miller, half chimney-sweeper (Sir 
R. Phillips).”?° About 1820 Bob Tallyho and 
his cousin the Hon. Tom Dashall attended 
a fancy-dress party where a French friseur 
dabbed some scented powder from his puff 
on Tom Dashall ‘‘ which being observed by 
a Chimney-sweeper, was returned by dust 
of another colour from his soot-bag, till the 
intermixture of white and black left it difficult 
to decide which was the Barber and which 
the Sweep.” ™* 

On May-Day, known also as Sweeps’ Day 
in England from the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century to the last quarter of the 
nineteenth, the climbing-boys adorned their 
best garments with varied coloured streamers, 
chalked their soot-encrusted faces with 
Dutch pink and sometimes clapped over- 
large perukes on their bristly hair. Thus 


*See ‘“‘Mrs. Montagu and the Climbing Boys,” 
R.ES., XXV (July, 1949), 237-245. 

"The Times (October 11, 1842), p. 7a; Thomas 
C. Hansard, The Parliamentary Debates from the 
Year ond to the Present Time (London, 1893), 

’ 91. 


‘Lytton Strachey, Queen Victoria (New York, 
1921), p. 185. 


*Thomas Wright, Caricature History of the 
Georges (London, ca. 1868), p. 68. 
" Ibid., p. 551. 


" [Pierce Egan], Real Life in London; or, the 
Rambles and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq. and 
His Cousin, The Hon. Tom. Dashall, Through the 
Metropolis . . . (London, 1821), p. 632. 
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grotesquely caparisoned, they paraded the 
streets, making a hideous din by beating 
together their shovels and brushes. Charles 
Dunster, describing a gambler, tired out from 
playing cards, on May morning: 


... soon he'll wake 
To sad realities: —for, if the morn 
Announce the Opening fair of vernal May, 
The sable Scaler of his chimney’s height, 
With all his troop, in motley dress array’d 
And bushy Perukes, once the out ward sign 
Of solemn Science, tho’ of late disdain’d, 
Save by the Legal Sage, of Pomp still fond, 
Shall underneath his window deftly foot 
The Mooresque gay ; and with the patt’ring Brush 
To Shovel, rival of the sounding Shell, 
Harmoniously applied, elicit sounds 
That bid the drowsy God immediately fly 
His willing Votaries. .. .* 


With the boys was usually a Jack-in-the- 
Green, a man hidden beneath a cone-shaped 
mound of green boughs, a “ Lord,” a man 
attired in tawdry court dress, and a “ Lady,” 
sometimes a boy disguised as a woman, in 
the low-bosomed costume so popular with 
the Empress Josephine, but flamboyantly 
ornamented with bunches of feathers, gaudy 
scarves, and imitation jewels. With this 
member of the sweeps’ processions in mind, 
Thackeray painted Miss Schwartz “in her 
favourite amber-coloured satin, with tur- 
quoise bracelets, countless rings, flowers, 
feathers, and all sorts of tags and gimcracks, 
about as elegantly decorated as a she chim- 
ney-sweep on May-day.”** And Emily Eden 
coined an epithet ‘“ chimney-sweeperish,” 
when she had Mr. Trevor declare that he 
thought the dress of one of the young ladies 
at a party “a little in the May-day line— 
rather chimney-sweeperish.”** 

Sweeps’ clothes, then, offensive though 
they may be, have provided us with the name 
of a cloth and a colour; they have served for 
disguises, serious and playful, and have, 
when worn on May-Day, led to a new term. 


GEORGE L. PHILLIPS. 
San Diego, California. 


[Charles Dunster], “* St. James’ Street, A Poem 
in Blank Verse by Marmaduke Milton” (1790) in 
William Henry Irving, John Gay's London Illus- 
trated from the Poetry of the Time (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1928), p. 284. 

** William Makepeace Thackeray, Vanity Fair 
(New York, Modern Library ed., n.d.), p. 223. 


“Emily Eden, The Semi-Attached Couple 
(Boston, 1947), p. 29. 
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Readers’ Queries 





"THE LITTLE PRINCES IN THE 

TOWER.—Ever since Edward and 
Richard Plantagenet disappeared from the 
Tower of London the debate has gone on 
as to which of their relations murdered 
them. Was it their uncle, Richard III, or 
their brother-in-law Henry VII? The latest 
statement of the case is by the witty lady 
who writes mystery stories under the 
pseudonym of Josephine Tye. As a change 
from modern crime she makes her detective 
solve the problem of this historical murder, 
entirely in favour of Richard III, whom she 
presents as a hero, a statesman, and a saint. 
In this, and in the slapdash historical 
researches of the detective the reader may 
suspect a note of parody. 

Like a good advocate the detective passes 
over all the evidence against Richard III. 
He knows that the bones of two boys, sup- 
posed to be Edward and Richard, were 
found under the pavement at the foot of a 
staircase in the Tower in the reign of 
Charles II, but he does not mention that 
these bones were preserved in a_ small 
sarcophagus placed in a niche in Henry VII's 
chapel in’ Westminster Abbey. According 
to my recollection, in the first half of 1935 
these bones were examined, with permission, 
by some medical experts. A friend who has 
a better memory than mine says “Lord 
Moyniham and others.” Their report was 
published in The Observer. They came to 
the conclusion that these were the bones of 
two boys aged about thirteen and eleven 
respectively. These are the ages of the two 
boys in 1483, the year of Richard III’s 
coronation. The examiners were of the 
opinion that the bones could not be of boys 
as old as sixteen and fourteen, which would 
have been the ages of Edward and Richard 
if they had lived until 1486, according to the 
theory that Henry VII ordered their death. 
One, the elder I think, had been suffocated. 
The bones of his face were suffused with 
blood. The other had been stabbed. 

This report must surely have been pub- 
lished in some more permanent form than 
an article in a newspaper. Can any learned 


contributor say where it is to be found? 
M. H. Dopps. 
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BARRINGTON COURT.—An interesting 

point, which some legal reader may be 
able to clear up, arises in connection with 
this fine old Somerset house, now the pro- 
perty of the National Trust. 

The question is: Was it ever the practice 
(more particularly in Stuart times) to make an 
infant a party to a deed, describing him 
merely as “Gentleman” and making no 
reference to his minority? 

If the answer is “ Yes,” there is no need to 
pose some problems concerning the Strode 
family, occupiers of Barrington Court for 
most of the seventeenth century; if the 
answer is “ No,” then many difficulties arise, 

On 6th May 1625, in pursuance of an Act 
for the sale of the Manor of Barrington 
(Lords’ Journals Vol. Ill, pp. 519, a, 520, b, 
524, a, 528, a) the property was conveyed by 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart., to William Strode, 
senr., Esq., and William Strode, junr, 
Gentleman, and to the heirs of William, 
senr. (Feet Fines, Somerset, 1st Charles |, 
Easter No. 1.) 

William Strode I, of Shepton Mallet, who 
died not later than 1628 and probably earlier, 
had three sons, Jefferye, George, William, 
and other children. 

William Strode II (the third son), 1589- 
1666, married in 1621; his eldest son, William 
III was born circa 1622 and died at Barring- 
ton, 1694, having succeeded his father there 
as his heir. 

But it will be seen that he was only three 
years old at the time of the above conveyance. 
Could he have been a party to it? 


PETER BARBER. 


F{RASMUS AS A CHRISTIAN NAME— 

I should be glad of early instances of the 
use of the name in this country. A son of 
Sir John Cope was so named (born probably 
circa 1530). From the Copes the name de- 
scended to the Drydens and Harbys of Co. 
Northants, and from the Drydens to the 
Philipps family of Picton Castle. Erasmus 
Earle, serjeant-at-law, born 1590, handed on 
the name to the Darwin family. 

P. D. M. 


"THOMAS WENTWORTH OF STOUR- 
BRIDGE.—In connection with the 
history of the King Edward VI Grammar 
School, Stourbridge, Worcs., we are anxious 
to contact any descendants of Thomas Went- 
worth, Headmaster 1704-1732, or any family 
or personal papers belonging to him. A 
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complete range of our records has recently 
come to light with the exception of the Went- 
worth period. Dr. Samuel Johnson has 
immortalised Wentworth and any informa- 
tion your readers may afford us will be of 
benefit to Johnsonian research and the his- 
tory of this School. Johnson was here 1725-6 
and we are convinced that Wentworth him- 
self was in possession of many papers that 
may have remained with him when litigation 
was in progress after he had refused to resign 
the Headmastership in 1732. 

G. W. BEARD. 

G. H. C. BURLEY. 


ENJAMIN PARRY (1634-1678).—Wood 
tells us that Parry was married “ but not 
to his content.” Can any reader say whom 


Parry married? Maurice CRANSTON. 


THE LIVERPOOL ARGUS.—A weekly 

review of politics, literature, and social 
science. Established in October 1876, under 
the editorship of J. Ashcroft Noble; ter- 
minated in December 1880. Can any of your 
readers help me to locate and obtain access 
to the files of this paper? I wish particularly 
to consult early numbers. Owing to war 
damage, the files of ‘ The Argus ’ at Colindale 
are at present unavailable to readers. Nos. 
1-219, preserved formerly at City of Liver- 
pool Public Libraries, were destroyed by 
enemy action in May 1941. 

R. W. D. HOLLAND. 


‘THEOPHILUS PARSONS.—John Dry- 
den, in his play Cleomenes, includes in 
the prefatory part a poem which he attri- 
butes to Theophilus Parsons. Could anyone 
please direct me to a source of information 
about Theophilus Parsons? 
S. A. GOLDEN. 


UMPING JOAN.—Some time ago, I 

think in one of Mgr. R. H. Benson’s many 
novels, | came across a reference to “... 
‘Jumping Joan,’ the tune played at the burn- 
ing of witches.” I shall be glad to learn 
whether there are any older references than 
this to the use of ‘Jumping Joan’ as a 
theme-tune at witch burnings. 

RENEE HAYNES. 


(THEATRICAL RECORDS.—What is the 
record number of performances given 
by an actor playing the same part? What 
instances are there of an actor appearing as 
the same character 2,000 times? 
COLIN PRESTIGE. 
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Replies 





CUDAMORE ACCOUNTS (cxcevi. 441). 
—wWith regard to the word “ balleyes,” 
I am glad to say the meaning has been given 
me by an old wheelwright. A “ barrel eye” 
is the barrel-shaped fastening through which 
the iron bar passes to which the shafts of a 
four-wheeled vehicle are attached. A “ball 
eye” is one at either end of the bar to keep 
it from slipping out of place. Both are 
screwed into the front of the framework. 
The ball eye is somewhat round in shape. 


F. C. MORGAN. 


"THE LILY OF NITHSDALE (cxcevi. 435). 

—This is a poem by Allen Cunningham 
which first appeared in Remains of Niths- 
dale and Galloway song, 1810, and which 
was supposed to have been written at the 
time of the Reformation. The Lily of Niths- 
dale was a daughter of the Laird Maxwell 
of Cowhill, and the authorship of the poem 
was revealed by Professor Wilson in Black- 
woods for December 1819 (p. 816), where 
the verses are also printed. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 


BOLEYN, STAFFORD (cxcvi. 479).—Sir 

William Stafford, of Grafton, died at 
Geneva in 1554. He married first, Mary 
Boleyn (widow of William Cary), who died 
22 June 1529; secondly, Dorothy Stafford, 
who died 22 September 1604. Their younger 
son William Stafford was born 1 March 
1553-4. References: The Genealogist, N.S. 
XXXI (1915), 177; Complete Peerage, article 


Hunsdon. CHARLES EVANS. 


TTARTAN OF THE FORTY-SECOND 

REGIMENT (cxcvi. 457).—The Black 
Watch was ordered to be formed and ex- 
panded from the existing Independent Com- 
panies in October 1739, but the men were 
not assembled and mustered till May 1740. 
General Stewart of Garth, who joined the 
Regiment in 1787, and must have known 
many who had served in it in its early days, 
says that “no clan having a superior claim 
to offer an uniform plaid to the whole, a 
new pattern was assumed, ever since known 
as the 42nd or Black Watch Tartan, being 
distinct from all others.” This view has been 
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generally accepted, though it has been 
claimed that the Tartan was the Campbell 
Sett. It may be assumed that the tartan was 
in use by the Regiment in 1742. Stewart 
further tells us that, while the Companies 
were Independent, each commander assumed 
the tartan of his own clan. In 1739, three of 
the six Independent Companies were com- 
manded by Campbells, and the other three 
by a Fraser, Grant and Munro respectively. 
None of these clans had a tartan in the least 
resembling that of the illustration now in 
question. Nor is it likely that the tartan 
shown was a District Sett such as the Strath- 
earn as the men were recruited from a large 
area. Moreover, the multi-coloured tartan 
depicted in the illustration is not of the dark 
hue which was probably the origin of the 
name Black Watch. Mr. Lever would there- 
fore seem correct in saying that the tartan 


depicted is purely arbitrary. ScoTUS 


F,PWARD IRVING (cxcvi. 325, 438).—In 

addition to the two houses mentioned, 
Irving lived at 19 Gloucester Street, Queen 
Square, when he first came to London in 
1822, and later at Pond Street, Hampstead. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 


MERSEY TUNNEL (cxcvi. 436).—The 

ferry rights were given in 4 Edward 
III. See Mortimer (W.W.): “The history 
of the hundred of Wirral,” 1847, p. 310, and 
Brown (R.S.): “ Birkenhead Priory and the 
Mersey Ferry,” 1925. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 


Particulars relating to the ferry operated 
by the monks of Birkenhead Priory for the 
conveyance of passengers from Birkenhead 
to Liverpool will be found in Mason and 
Hunt’s “ History and Antiquities of Birken- 
head Priory,” 1854, at pp. 6-7, in which 
several charters are mentioned. 

“Birkenhead Priory and The Mersey 
Ferry,” by R. Stewart-Brown, 1925, chapter 
9, contains an account of the medieval his- 
tory of the undertaking, whereby it appears 
there was also another from Liverpool to 
Birkenhead. Reference could also be made 
to Vol. 82 “The Historic Society of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire,” 1892. T. H. Ho. 
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If the charters are now in the possession 
of the Corporation of Liverpool, and they 
wish to run buses, what prevents them from 
doing so? L.M. 


CORKING (exevi. 414).—Corking is cor- 

rect, not caulking. This minor handi- 
craft is so called because a cork was 
formerly used instead of a wooden cotton 
reel. When I was taught it in the 1890s by 
a maiden aunt, bottles were usually stopped 
with corks, instead of the caps of metal, 
cardboard or whatnot which are used to-day, 
It was fairly easy to get a large cork from 
a wide-mouthed bottle, a pickle bottle for 
instance, which had a hole through it, made 
by the corkscrew. This hole was cleared out 
and enlarged with a penknife, or, more 
daringly, with a red-hot knitting needle, 
Four strong pins were pressed into the cork 
round the hole, and the wool was woven 
over them with another pin. We called this 
“making cork reins,” but the reins were not 
made of cork but made on a cork. 


M. H. Dopbs. 


BETWA (cxcvi. 458).—The meaning of the 

word is ‘reedy.” The Sanskrit form 
was Vetravati from Vetra=‘ reed’ or ‘ cane’ 
(Hindi ‘ bet’). 

If Mr. Babler wants any further informa- 
tion about the Betwa, I shall be glad to 
supply it to the best of my ability. I was 
Collector of the Hamispur district in 1921-3, 
and lived at the junction of the Betwa and 


the Jumna. A. G. SHIRREFF. 


BAKELITE (cxcvi. 481).—Bakelite is the 

generic name of a class of synthetic 
resins formed by the interaction or “con- 
densation” of phenols, usually phenol (car- 
bolic acid), and aldehydes, usually form- 
aldehyde. 

The name is derived from that of Dr. Leo 
Hendrik Baekeland, a research chemist, who 
was b. in Ghent, 1863, and founded the 
Nepera Chemical Co., Yonkers, U.S.A., in 
1893 for the manufacture of “Velox” 
photographic printing papers. 

He commenced research on_ synthetic 
resins in 1906, and produced the first 
Bakelite resin in 1909. 

By the use of other phenols, such as cresol, 
and by varying the conditions of manufac- 
ture, a wide range of products is obtainable, 
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having properties varying from liquids to 
resin-like solids. These have a very wide 
range of technical applications. 

See: Enc. Britt., Arts: Resins, Baekeland 
Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, Thorpe. 


R. C. GALE. 


BREAD-POISONING (excvi. 435).—The 

outbreak at Pont-St.-Esprit in August 
was of Ergot, known in the Middle Ages as 
§t. Anthony’s Fire, mal des ardents, ignis 
sacer, or feu sacré. It was sometimes con- 
fused in contemporary accounts with 
Erysipelas (and indeed OED perpetuates this 
confusion). A clinical account of the new 
outbreak is given by the local doctors in the 
British Medical Journal, 15th September 
1951, pp. 650-1. It is first mentioned circa 
857, and there were at least six epidemics up 
to 1129, Circa 1095 a religious order, the 
Hospital Brothers of St. Anthony, was 
founded as a thanksgiving for relief from 
St. Anthony’s Fire; the members were par- 
ticularly concerned with the care of those 
afflicted by the disease. In more recent 
times there have been outbreaks in 1762 at 
Wattisham, Suffolk; 1816 in Lorraine and 
Burgundy; between 1820 and 1885 in New 
York, Ohio, Iowa, and Kansas; in Belgium 
ie the Ukraine 1926-7, and Manchester 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 


HONORARY DEGREES: AN OLD 

CUSTOM (cxcvi. 414, 481).—My great- 
grandfather, the Rev. George Berkeley 
Mitchell, was an undergraduate member of 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, at the beginning 
of the 19th century. He was described as 
“M.A. Oxon.”, but there is no record of 
this in the university registers. He was a 
prominent evangelical, one of the Clapham 
Sect, and died in 1828 while Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Leicester. It is unthinkable that he 
should have claimed an Oxford degree if 
he were not entitled to it, or allowed himself 
to be so described. It seems to me very 
likely that he was granted the M.A. under 
the rule that E. mentions. But surely some 
roll or register must have been kept by 
the University of the degrees granted in this 
way? It has been suggested to me that these 
may have been “‘ Lambeth degrees,” granted 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. I shall 
be most interested to hear more of this. 


H. MICHELL (MITCHELL). 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
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THE TUDOR BOOKS OF PRIVATE 
DEVOTION, by Helen C. White 
(University of Wisconsin Press, 1951, 
$4.75). 

THE Prymer formed the private devotional 

manual of the worshipper of the close 
of the Middle Ages. Its development is 

a distinct step in the wider development of 

liturgy for it illustrated the desire of the laity 

to possess a service-book of simple character 
and containing some private devotions. With 
this desire in view, the compilers drew upon 
the Psalter and such parts of the church ser- 
vice as the layman might need. It was this 
purpose which influenced the material 
selected for use in the earlier Prymers and 
which survived in the later Prymer issued 
by Henry VIII in 1545. The last books 
of prymer-form were issued in the reign of 

Elizabeth. It was only a gradual process 

which carried compilers over to the some- 

what different type of devotional book 
drawn up by the Laudian divines and their 
successors. 

A history of the Prymer forms an 
important comment upon the history of 
religious change. For example, there is a 
wealth of significance in the cutting down of 
the Marian lessons in the Prymers of 
Henry VIII and the substitution of New 
Testament passages concentrating attention 
upon Christ. The Prymer of 1545 became 
basically Protestant in the various changes 
which it introduced and did much to 
popularise the new Reformation approach in 
religion. Prayers for mercy and protection 
take the place of prayers for the dead whilst 
reference to the intercession of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and the saints is gradually 
dropped just as there is an underlining of the 
place of Christ as the sole mediator between 
God and man. With Elizabeth came the new 
type of Prymer, the official prayer-book of 
devotions set forth by authority of the 
Queen. 

A certain amount of work on the Prymers 
has been done since Dr. Burton edited the 
three Prymers of Henry VIII during the 
earlier years of the last century. But, in 
liturgical writing, there was a distinct need 
for a history of the rise and development of 
the Prymer which should serve as a guide 
to its material and to the light which it sheds 
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upon the religious history of a period of 
change. Miss White has supplied this need 
in a very excellent manner. Her study covers 
the whole of the relevant material and shows 
how the Prymer was used both as a means 
of religious change and of religious settle- 
ment. She points out the mediaeval in- 
heritance contained in the Prymer and 
illustrates the adaptation of traditional 
materials. A separate chapter is devoted to 
the Fifteen Oes, a later feature of the English 
Prymers which first appeared about 1490. 
This remarkable series of prayers form a 
fervent and tender meditation upon the 
Passion of Christ whilst their thoroughly 
orthodox nature and classic form refutes the 
suggestion that they owe anything to Wiclif 
or his followers. It is interesting to recall that 
one of the latest reprints of them was made 
some thirty years ago when they were issued 
in a pamphlet, now scarce, by the advanced 
Anglo-Catholic publishers, the Society of 
St. Peter & St. Paul. They belong to the 
school of late Mediaeval uevotion which 
concentrated especially upon the humanity 
of Christ and upon the human elements in 
Christ’s suffering. The result is an emotional 
glow which leads to an intimacy of feeling. 
This chapter in the history of the Prymer 
goes far to illustrate the intimate nature of 
the unreformed Faith and the mistake in- 
volved in any impression or suggestion 
that the Reformation led to any particular 
recovery of personal religion in itself. 

Miss White’s volume will be of an especial 
concern to the liturgiologist. But it deserves 
to be read likewise by both the antiquary 
and the historian. 


A CYCLE OF CATHAY, by William 
W. Appleton. (Columbia University Press. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1951. 
20s.) 


DE- APPLETON'’S A Cycle of Cathay has 

the distinction of being the first study 
of the Chinese vogue in England during the 
seventeenth and _ eighteenth centuries. 
Although China’s influence on English life 
and letters has long been noted, the subject 
has hitherto been studied only in isolated 
periods—mainly by B. Litt. and Ph. D. candi- 
dates who have been content to leave their 
work in the deep recesses of the university 
library. It was left to Dr. Appleton to offer a 
book that traces the history of the Chinese 
vogue in two centuries. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Ihe subject, though remote both in spac 
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and time, is by no means an uninteresting: 


one. In the seventeenth century, when Engli 


scholars and divines delighted in impon- 


derables, China made not a little noise in th 
learned world, thanks to reports by mi 
sionaries and merchants. 


trend when he wrote about the Chine 


character with apparent familiarity with the 
Curious scholars were led to assesg" 


subject. 
the relation between the Chinese languz 


and the prehistoric universal tongue the 


existence of which is assured by Gene 
The attempt would raise no more than 
smile to-day, but at the time it drew th 


august attention of the newly-founded Royal 
In the eighteenth century intere 
in China scored less ambitious flights, bul 


Society. 


was more remunerative. Chippendale’ 
artistry and Chinese gardening and archite 
ture enjoyed varying degrees of popularif 
while Chinese porcelain and tea struck deep 
roots in English soil. Goldsmith's Citizen 
the World marked the peak as well as th 
beginning of the downfall of the Chine 
vogue in eighteenth century England. 
Between 1600 and 1800, Dr. Applet 
notes, the Chinese legend “slowly grey 
flourished briefly, and died lingeringly 
Drawing enthusiasm at first, the Chine 
vogue “ dwindled to bewilderment and irrit 
tion and, ultimately, to downright hostility/ 
That the cycle should take this course is east 
explained. China was a closed book to t 
West in the seventeenth and eighteenth ce 


turies, so that Englishmen’s reactions, favour 
able or otherwise, were alike founded of 


more or less subjective estimates. It y 


in the- very nature of things that reactiof 
should set in as a vogue lost its novelty. Bul 


the eighteenth century was civilised even in it 
hostility; there was yet no sense of the Whi 


Man’s Burden. Dr. Appleton ascribes thé 


reaction to the growing disparity between thi 
myth and the actuality of China. The fi 
is, China was nearly as much a myth in 180 


as in 1600. Goldsmith's Citizen of the World 


shows increased interest in rather than i 
creased knowledge of China. 

The effects of the Chinese vogue upol 
English life and letters were spasmodic, t 
thanks to its author, A Cycle of Cathay gi 
a clear, orderly picture of two centuri 
reactions. 
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The author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy reflected a general 











